A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
The remaining twelve years consist, as far as the history of this
country is concerned, of two things: the financial chaos and a
partial success of the Irish.
As to the first: The destruction of wealth through the War
and the enormous indebtedness of the belligerent Governments
to the United States led to a general breakdown of currency.
The German currency sank to zero, wiping out all internal
debts; that of the French to a fifth of its former value; that of
the Italians to between a third and a quarter. The English
and American stood firm. The defeated nations were con-
demned to pay reparations for the damage caused by their
invasions, but in practice the demand fell almost entirely upon
the Germans. They met it, not of their own resources, but by
borrowing somewhat from England and largely from America,
from the banks of which Powers they also obtained loans at
very high interest to restart their industries. Much the most
of the reparations thus paid was returned by the French and
English to the United States in repayment of gigantic loans
advanced during the War; but there came a moment when
the demand for interest on loans made to Germany direct,
especially by American banks but also by English, could not be
met if reparations were to be paid as well. Reparations went to
the wall and were cancelled in favour of interest to the bankers.
The Germans then said they would not pay the interest on the
loans either. The French said that, not receiving any repara-
tions, they could hand on nothing to the Americans in payment
of their debt, and the English, after a hard struggle to maintain
the American payment according to their fixed tradition of
doing everything possible to serve the United States, were com-
pelled to suspend payments in their turn save for a token of
10 per cent. But this was not until English currency had
broken down in the autumn of 1931 and fallen at last to about
two-thirds of its old value.
As to Ireland: A rebellion broke out in 1916. It was re-
pressed. At the conclusion of the War the Irish again rose
in an effort which assumed formidable proportions. The re-
pression proved increasingly difficult. In its last stages an
irregular force popularly known as the Black-and-Tans was
employed to act at large, but its recruitment was of such bad
character, and its conduct so shocked opinion not only through-
out the world but at home, that a last attempt was made to
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